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ABSTRACT 

One of a series of units designed to help secondary 
students understand business issues, this packet focuses on the role 
of organized labor in the business world. Teacher and student 
materials are provided in two separate sections. The teacher's guide 
contafns five detailed lesson plans, suggestions- for follow-up 
Activities, definitions of important terms, background reading* and 
handouts for a student simulation* Following an introductory reading 
on disputes in the workplace, the student materials include a 
preassessment survey of economic knowledge, a simulation based on the 
J. P. Stevens labor dispute, and readings on labor history, 
collective bargaining, business techniques for dealing with the 
unions, and innovative labor relations in American, Swedish, and 
Japanese automobile industries. A vocabulary worksheet reviews major 
terms introduced in the unit. (LP) 
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DISPUTES IN THE WORKPLACE: MANAGEMENT VS. LABOR 

OVERVIEW 

Business issues in the Classroom (BIC) introduces students to exciting, 
difficult, and complex decisions that face the business community today. Case 
studies and activities help students understand the setting in which American 
companies must function. This business environment includes many groups with 
conflicting interests: stockholders, consumers, employees, special interest groups, 
business competitors and creditors, and government. These groups affect 
business and, in turn, are affected by business decisions. Each BIC lesson plan 
focuses on a specific issue which highlights a particular relationship in the 
business decision-making environment. s 
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* T{*E BUSINESS DECISION-MAKING ENVIRONMENT 

. \ 

X 

This unit introduces students to the role of organized labor in the business 
world. They will encounter textile workers, auto workers, and Disney World 
workers who are represented by unions. They will learn about the government 
agency that supervises union representation elections and' investigates violations 

of labor laws, the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB). They will meet 

\ 

managers who oppose unions and managers who have learned to work with 
unibns to achieve the goals of both labor and management. 
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THE MANAGEMENT-LABOR ENVIRONMENT 

Activities include a preassessment survey to 'discover students 1 current 
level of understanding, a simulation based on the 3. P. Stevens labdr dispute, 
readings on labor history, collective bargaining, and grievance procedures, and 
readings on innovations in labor relations in the American, Swedish, and 
Japanese automobile industries. A vocabulary worksheet helps students review 
the new terms 'in the lesson. Simulation roles are included in the Instructor's 
Guide. 

OBJECTIVES, 

Students will be able to: 

e 

1. describe collective bargaining and grievance procedures. 

2. define a representation election. 

3. give the names of three labor unions. 

describe the functions of the National Labor Relations Board. 
5. list several new developments in labor-management relations in the 
automobile industry. 



TIME FRAME 

5 or more class periods 
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CLASSROOM APPLICATIONS , 

DAY 1 Reading and Discussion : Introduce the unit" by having studehts read the 
introduction, p. 1-2^ and complete the activities on page 3, "Strikes and 
tf\e Public Interest." , When each, student has completed these 
introductory ' activities, discuss their responses. This discussion . can be 
used as a '^reassessment to discover their present understanding of 
organized labor and familiarity with the issues. Assign the readings, 
"Unions: Collective Bargaining & Grievance Procedures 11 and "Labor and 
Management: Yesterday, 11 p. *-8, for homework. 

\ 

DAY 2 Simulation: Refer students to page 9, which describes the labor dispute 
-a* True Weave, a textile plant in the rural South. Assign students to 
one of the following four groups: - * 



Management 3-5 students * 

Union organizers 3-5 students <. 

NLRB officials 3-5 students 

Workers 13-25 students (remainder of class) 

» 

SIMULATION 

Step 1. (20 minutes) 

Fact sheets for this simulation are found on p. 12-17 of the. 

Instructor's Guide. Each group should read its Fact Sheet. 

Appoint group leaders and have them direct the group in its 

task: 

Managers * Prepare arguments to convince thi textiles workers 
not to join the union. Choose a- speaker to present * the 
company's arguments to workers. 

Union organizers * Prepare arguments to convince workers that 
they need a union. Choose a speaker to talk to the workers. 
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. • ^ NLRB officials : Set up voting booths And . prepare^tfyiots for 
. \ ' the election. Ghoose a speaker to explain .ejection procedure 

» to the class. ^ 

^ • • "• • • 

Step 2. Presentations <20 minutes) » « 

. Union officials and manageipjent each have an opportunity to 
talk with workers about their points of view/ (10 mfnutes each) 



Step" 1 3.. Voting (10 minutes) N 

Workers cast -their ballots, for or against the union. NLRB 
Ofucials. count the votes and report results. 

DAY 3 Step ». 6ebriefing 

Teachef leajls a discussion of the simulation, using the real 3. 
P. Stevens C%se ' to # opand student understanding. Case is 
* provided in this Guide, p, 9-11. Debriefing should focus around 
' the following questions: ' * 

1. Ask the workers how they feel about, fflfe election results. 
Wfiy Ad they vpte as they did? 

2. ^ How do the True* Weave management representatives feel 

about the workefs 1 decision? What, impact do- they feel this 
~* decision will have on labor-management relations in other 

plants? You might want to mention that in the situation 
that was the basis for this case, the 3. P. Stevens 
Company has spent the past 17 years actively working to 
keep the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union 
from organizing the workers in its 80 southern textile mills. 
,3. What are the alternatives facing the workers? What are 
the possible consequences of a . pro-union vote? an 
antiunion vote? 
4. Ask. the NLRB Officials to explain the purpose of their 
government agency. Do the union organizers' and the 
management representatives feel the Election was handled 
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• in a fair and jsquai manner? Do the NLRB officials feel 
that the ^election was conducted correctly under \fce rules 
of fair labor practices? 

5. Dfd the union, or the company use threat or coercion to 
influence the workers 1 votes? What fright constitute threat 
or coercion by each grotjp? You might n6te that such 
actions by the company °as threatening* to close down a 
plant and refusing to bargain with the union* representing 

, its workers have been prohibited by the NLRB. However, 
] the J. P. Stevens Company often paid the penalty fines 
from the guilty verdicts and continued such practices. That 
is why it was called a "labor outlaw." \ 

6. What do you thihk shoyld "be included irt a contract 
between True Weave and the'Textife Workers Union? 

7. Could a union also use "unfair practices" to win an 
election? Are there- certain rules that should regulate the : 
way unions act difring elections and the way they treat 
their members? 

Note* In June 19*7, Congress passed *the Taft-Hartley Act 
which prohibits various unfair union practices similiar to the 
Wagner Act's regulations for management practices. This act 
contains many of the same rules which apply to companies. In 
addition the act forbids: 

(a) clttsed-shop contracts which force employers to hire only 
people who already belong to the union, which represent 
its workers 

(b) Jurisdictional strikes yhich are designed to force an 
employer to recognize one union instead of another 

(c) feat herb eddina. a term which refers to payment for 
services not really rendered , -> 

(jl) high initiation fees, entrance fees for joining the union 
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For homework , assign the reading, "Un|>ns Today," p. 10, 
"Mickey Mouse Will Wear the Union Label/'^p. H, and the 
Review Questions on p. 12. 

DAY 4 Discussion : Discuss the questions on page 12. Assign the reading, "The 
Automobile Industry: Present and Future," p. 13-19, in class or for 
homework. 

DAY 5 Discussion : Discuss the reading on the auto industry using the questions 
that follow each section and the review questions on p. 19. 

FOLLOW-UP: There are many topics that complement this lesson — labor 
history, labor law, and the use of & resource person such as a business person, 
union leader/" or lawyer (anyone knowledgeable about union-management 
relations). Students might be interested in seeing an actual contract and 
discussing some of the provisions of the contract. Ask the speaker to discuss 
actual cases that have gone through the grievance procedure in his or her 
company. 

USING A RESOURCE PERSON IN THE dtASSROOM 

The Business Issues in the Classroom Program has a talented group of 
Business protessionals who are prepared to enrich this unit of study. At least 
two weeks in advance, call the Constitutional Rights Foundation (213) 473-5091 
and ask the BIC placement coordinator to arrange a classroom visit. ' 
t The business resource person could participate in the following ways* 

♦ Day 3t discuss the actual 3/ P. Stevens case following the simulation. 

Day ki describe the job of an industrial relations manager and the 
collective bargaining procedures and grievances in his or her 
company. 
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Deiinitions of Important Terms ^ 

\ - < } 

1« authorization card : a card signed by the employee and 

NLRB denoting his/her approval of a representation election being held. 

2. collective bargaining: negotiation between the representatives of organized 
workers* and their employer to determine wages, hours, rules, benefits, and 
working conditions. 

r 

\ 

3. cost of living : the relative prices for the "necessities of life" for an 
average family; specifically, food, shelter, energy, and medical care. Index^ 
numbers are used to measure changes in consumer prices. 

costs of production t various costs to the company for the items necessary 
to produce their goods. Land, labor, and capital are major factors of 
production and c^sts to an employer. 

5. election petition : a formal request for a union representation election, * 
signed by those workers in favor of it. 

6. federation: a form, of organization in which power is divided between a 
central authority and a number of constituent units. 

7. National Labor Relations Board (NLRB): an independent agency of the 
federal government created by the terms of tfie Wagner Act of 1935. 
Members of the Board are appointed by the President of the United States. 
The Board decides cases of unfair labor practices and oversees union 
representation ejections. 

8. representation election! a secret ballot election held in the workplace, In 
which employees vote to decide whether they want a particular union to m 
represent their interests in negotiations with employers: 
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• 9. t extiles ; cloth; fabric; especially one that is woven or knitted. The term 

also pertains to the fiber or yarn used for 4 weaving into fabric. 

- , i 

10. unfair labor practices : possible actions taken by an employer which 
interfere with the' workers! rights regarding unions. These prohibited acts 
are ^escribed by the terms of the Wagner Act. Employers are forbidden to: 
(a) [interfere, restrain or coerce employees in their union activities. 
(bJ assist -or dominate a labor organization (form a "puppet? union). 

(c) discriminate in employment for union membership or : union activities. 

(d) discriminate for participation in .NLRB proceeding. 

. (e) refuse to bargain collectively with a certified union. . 



11. unionize? to organize or join a r 'labor union* 



The True Veave ^simulation is based on similar attempts by the Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers Union to organize the textile plants of the 3.. P. 
Stevens Company. Although the basic facts 6i the simulation hive been derived 
from actual cases in Stevens pUnts, certain aspects of the factual situation 
have been g hanged in order to simplify the issues being considered in the case. 

The following articles provide background on the Stevens 
labor-management disputp. • v 
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' Copyright 1980, 
Los Angeles Times 
Reprinted by permission. 
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The Fall of J. P. Stevens & Co.: 
a Triumph for Labor's Southern Strategy 



By HARRY BERNSTEIN 

CRYSTAL Lit Sutton, tha UPially raaarrod aym- 
tool of labor"! tfforta to organist tte largtly ooo • 
utUan Souttera stataa, waa limbing stdataly in 
htr aoft dnwl to a group of Baptiit minium laat Sun- 
day wtegW.P. Sttvtm 4 Ox finally algnad a union con- 
tract 

Had ate followtd a ran impute, howtrtr, ate would 
hava tean "nmning out in tte atnat aborting for joy. 1 
waltod a long* lot« ttmt f or Uila graat day. M 

It la trua that Sltvtni finally oapitulattd aftar fight- 
tog furtoualy for 1? yoora to bold tta poaitton aa tte 
•tragon baat*known baatton of aott^uoknm in tte 



• But did tte oompany'i dacteoo to rtrfwnlit tte 
h malgatnatod nothing and Tottllt Wortera d Amartea 
aa bargumng agtnt for only about 3300 of Sto*ana # 40,- 
rmliy Mtt^Suttoo'ttoyoui raapooat? 
iriadaariy.yaalaWi 



.•Tte 

Whitney 3ttyei^boirdotelnnano<ttenattoti # iiac. 
ond- largoat tottlo company, minlmliort tte unlon'a tie* 
tory on tte day tte biatorto agrtamant waa tignod in 
.Now York , n. ■ 

Tha panit of tte Boua batetUy don't art for 
untea" end Stavana, tte gna-gna-gnndan of 
Cafe Maternal Satan, who taunted tte firm to An- 
dova,llea,ailll 

Therefore, te condudad, tte contract bt signed win 
oot bo 4 opur tar aainalte t of tte South, nor will 
tew oat tut fight to tnttnt fatter uotao 

»a>.i.», ••. . 
jtteo oaa a uy nete few oonoattooj 
totteuaiootobrat«ooodto'ttebottiottetb*futo 
ISM ood ante Satan ate te antf-utea aatea tte 
utgaaaaanvt, worl d wttebo j o utt. •• . 
• h^taiti on . whoa ao<terwa^wam> what fath» 
awaatemnatatewbasbuebsteateotaldnoait, 
a tte am, Unt-teoteute me," tea * tettor m of 
tteaanajofatenhwtntthabaateaanaTf^ 
Itet^teadr li te Sutao, w teat abate on tte tot- 
aa ^ 

Ui 

to 



And tte 

Copyright 1986, 
Los Angeles Times, , 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Sttvtna nay oot te familiar with an old union song, 
-Which Site Ait You Onr but a rtfraln goes. "Wa'a 
fighting for a contract . . . Watt fighting tar our chtt* 
drtn." 

But Sutton, tte real-Ufa modal of tte Academy 
Award* winning film. "Norma Rao," knows victory wa 
tha vary etiatana of a union oontact with tte company 
that spent millions of dollars, and aufiarad tte atom of 
oven some of tte country's most oanarrauve aduatrt- 
atetAtoavotdttettaa, 

tte 



the — r'T'T hid oantauad te fight ogftl 
too ta tte taa of a hat of guilty vadtata 
»wn by tte National Utertateaa Sard 

sjaa 



and tte 



(NLBS) 



id tte bate 
a MM. Great Court of Apttala 



ruling 



a 
a 

tte 



against tte firm for "iiiaatn taatena of te at 
ptayoa' righu." Tte counaa Satan wa Ite most 
notorwuafteldlirtt tattefltaef later law." • 

And tte eompeny teat tte wa going agaast tte 
union daaa tte i ttuiauou n gtaafa a owat ante» 
ta of wortera, a rtputanon apad waay through 
uotan furna and leaflets draataaliy obargtag thai tte 
firm oot only ■ one of tte towat-tayag oaataa 
Aa ata i ^jtea^o ^ 

anon-dust taveia in te atte at natty thrattaaa 
parmtelbtatadortltertL 

YeieftaonduriittsuahaauntttanfcateeaatariT 
yean a awttteuaanaiten, tte aaany aaatttu* 
tea and thus Sutton and ha Mate at tbMriyjuauted 
mtoralMttetfatatariaavtaarytaraattaa. . > 

fm»oT Savtnr 10 plate at otw avtrod by tte 

gava a gte;umon ajmaewr ite last two yotm a* 




tte 



Tha 
be ted by 



to rtfu ateasa tteT 

of daaanv ■ , 

taiyaradahalt Sawan wttl 
- J ' — ^ — ana ante 
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Often, a union will win a representation election only 
to find that is just the beginning of ill fight for a con- 
tract, aa happened with California's farm workers. And 
many worker* will vote against a union because they 
fear it could lead to a strike in order to win a contract . 

But Stevens has now promised, in writing, that all the 
union must do is persuade a majority of workers to vote 
union, and they get a union contract, complete with ar- 
bitration of their complaints against the .company, 
seniority rights and the chance to negotiate higher 
wages every six months. 

For a dedicated unionist, that *s not an insignificant 
gain, and could be used by the union to make major in- 
roads among the company's remaining 36,000 or so non- 
union workers. The company made another major con- 
cession which may not hive struck Whitney Stevens as 
significant, but really, seems to amount to t contract 
dauft for the ACfTWA that the rest of organised labor 
-fatted to get in its quest tor federal labor lew reform. ^ 

" Pr es en t federal labor laws are so worded that compa- 
nies which want to evade them can do so if they are 
. wfljlng, often after years of litigation, to pay some rela - 
(tfcly small penaltlerf or violating tint laws designed to 
protect workers' rlghtatohaveauntat 
* Two years ago, the Carter Administration backed 
bropoaala to make it harder for companies to abuse the 
Inw by lengthy delays in courts, and it won the approval 
of a majority of the House of Representatives and Sen* 



A filibuster killed it in the Senate, however. The new 
.Stevens' contract in effect provides the san e kind of 
protection* sought by all of organised labor in the t utile 
labor -law reform fight 

Stevens says It will not stall recognition of the union 
where a majority of Its workers vote for union represen- 
tation, and will offer the workers a contract without 
prolonged legal battiee. 

That, too, must be regarded as a victory, along with 
other provisions, such aa the arbitration of disputes 
coming up under the contract ^ 

engaging in deoepuve tocttos ana abusing workers. 
Now. under the agreement the oompeny and the union 
must rely on a neutral artttntor to make final decisions 
about disputes workers have with their hossss. 

Fat its part the union pve up a boycott campaign 
that was oosttag $1 million a year, and accepted the 
wage hlkea previously given to non-union Stevens' 



Pam Woywood, one of the boycott leaders, summed 
up the union victory this way t 

"Wedidnl gtt the beet contract in the world. T«ttlc 
workers are still underpaid, overworked, and subject to 
dreadful health haaarda. Now they have a contract that 



"Workers mm ban a legal voice in correcting health 
and safety problems, we have plantwlde ssntority on 
layoffs and p romo ti on s, a real say In setting workloads, 
and getting acoees to the planta tor our own engineers to 
check up on euch things as time and motion studiss, » u 
M But most important of alt we haVc helped destroy 
the widely held myth, so carefully cultivated by Stev. 
ens over the years* that no textile worker, or union* ever 
had a chanoe against a giant like Steven*' 1 
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She may be far too optimistic about her cause A bat- 
tle has been won. certainly, but as long as U.S. labor - 
management relationships are grounded in the tradi- 
tional adversary system, economic warfare between 
workers and managers will continue. 

An army of highly paid "labpr consultants" is show- 
ing other companies in and out of the South how to com* 
bat unions, without necessarily engaging in the 19th 
Century tactics Stevens used. 

Stevens finally succumbed to the preesuree of the 
boycott the constant flood of government and court de- 
cisions against it the pressure of ihtenslfled union or* 
ganlzing and, perhaps crucially, the union's success in 
turning many other corporate leaders against Stevens 
for giving all business a bad name. 

In the future, unions may be able to wield even more 
economic power over anti union companies through 
their voice in investments of nearly MOO billion in pen* 
iioo -fund reserves. 

At present most of the pension money Is invested 
through traditional channels, with brokers, banks and 
insurance companies that are c once rned only about 
making a goal profit cm a safe in vestment 

But with increasing frequency, unions art demand- 
ing, and getting, another criteria they call "social value" 
for pension-fund investments. 

Obviously, the unions would not find It "socially val- 
uable" to invest penslon-h-ud money into companies 
such ss Stevens. 

However, even with* that added potential strength, 
end with the victory at Stevens, the unions have a long 
way to go to unionise the South* 

The non-union companies are not going to give up 
easily, no matter how much courage textile workers 
may derive from the Stevens' pact or the promise of 
economic help from pension- fund investments. * 

North Caraltna» wharf Stevens has many a its plants, 
la the nation's loweet-wage stale, and only 16% of its 
workers now belong to unions compared to nearly 30% 
in the induatrteiiaef states of the North and West 

tn all of the southeastern states, only 14% of the 
workers belong to unions, and wages there are still well 
below the national average. 

North Carolina, for instance, has an hourly wage 
average of HIT. or oesrly 12 less than the national 
average. 

Harold Mdver, head of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Onion Department's organising efforts in the South, is 
convinced that with the Stevens' breakthrough ea a 
model "we just might see some momentous changes 
ooming in the South, if wt can all stick together." 
- Obviously, it's too soon to know the real meaning of 
the Stevens* agreement But it Is hardly accurate to 
suggest as Stevens doss, that nothing has changed tor 
its workers, or tor the South, aa a result of the agree- 
ment 

J, P. Stevens A Co., the bastion of anti-untoniam in 
the South and a symbol of antt-unionism around the 
country, has fallen. 

The company has pledged to make it easier for union 
organisers like Sutton to persuade other Stevens' work- 
ers to Join union ranks, and while unions will not sud- 
denly swscptht Southern states because Stevens final- 
ly signed a union contract that fact alone was ceftalnly 
enough to justify Crystal Lee Sutton's urge to ahout for 

Pr ± 

Harry Bmu*ini*Th*Tiw* labor 
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FACT SHEET #i: THE CONCERNS OF THE WORKERS 
You live in the small town of Brownshill, South Carolina. You are one of 
600 workers in the True Weave Textile plant which employs almost 50% of the 
eligible workers in your town. Your job is to run the machines that produce 
yarn, cloth, towels, and sheets. Like other textile laborers, you call yourself a 
"lint head" because everyday when you leave work, your hair and clothing are 
covered with clumps of cotton lint thrown off by the looms,., (machines) you 
operate. 

Low wages ; The True Weave Company has 80 plants in the South and employs 
a toial of 30,000 people. It is the second largest textile firm in the United 
States. Because they can take advantage of cheap labor, three quarters of the 
U. S- textile industry has moved to the Southern states. Working in the textile 
mills does not pay much, about $3.50 per hour, compared to $9.00 to $12.00 an 
hour for auto workers and steel workers. But you would have trouble finding 
another job. The textile industry is the only big employer in your region, and 
you are not trained for any other work. In your family, four people must try to 
live off the meager wages you earn. If you lose your job, the family will have 
no money at all. 

Bad working conditions : Your family and friends live here in Brownshill and you 
do not want to leave your town to look for another job. Your parents worked 
in this plant and your children will probably have to work here, too. You do 
not mind so much how the company treats you, but you cannot stand the 
thought of your children growing up and working there. Eventually, one in 
every three employees in your plant develops M brown lung disease* 1 after many 
years of breathing in the dust. You are afraid of getting old, working at True 
Weave. The machines you work with can be dangerous. Your neighbor's 
daughter lost two fingers in a loom. 

Union meeting : Some outsiders are in town to try to get the True Weave 
workers to join their union. You have heard that the union might be able to 
get the company to raise your wages, but you are not sure whether you trust 
the union people any more than your bosses. Most "lint heads" in the South do 
not belong to the unions. You were afraid that you would be fired if you went 
to one of the union meetings in town, so you have not heard the union's story 

Listen to the statements of the union organizers and your employers. What 
could you gain by joining the union? What could you lose? 

-12- 
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FACT SHEET //2: THE CONCERNS OF MANAGEMENT 
You are managers of the True Weave Textile Company 1 s plant in 
Brownshill, South Carolina. The True Weave Company has 80 plants in the 
South and employs a total of 30,000 people. 20% are from minority groups and 
<*0% are women. True Weave is the only big employer in your town. 600 people 
work there. Almost half the families in town depend on your company for their 
income. Without the company, they would be out of work. Now the union 
people are coming in from New York to try to organize your workers. It seems 
to you that these people are out to stir up trouble for your company. 
Fair wagfes : The union is making demands which the company cannot satisfy and 
still stay in business. They are telling your workers that you do not pay them 
enough. They are comparing the $3.50 per hour which you pay your employees 
to the $9.00 to $12.00 per hour wages in steel mills. You do not think that 
this is a fair comparison. The cost of living is higher in the big Northern cities 
where the steel workers live. Your company tries to pay as much as it can to 
its workers. 

Low profits : Profits in the textile industry are very low, only about 3£ per 
dollar's worth you sell. This is because it is expensive to make the cloth. One 
of the costs of production is the employee's pay check (wages). Other big 
textile manufacturers pay their workers the sarrie amount you do. You have 
raised wages 7% in the past ten years. If you pay the workers more, you will 
have to charge more for your factory's products. Fewer people will buy your 
product, and you will have to shut down your plants. Then your workers will be 
out of work. 

Foreign competition s In the past decade, other countries have started to 
compete with you. Workers in very poor countries get paid much less than /our 
workers, and some &t ythose companies spend little money on the health and 
safety of their employees. You spend a great deal on these things. So these 
foreign companies are already selling their materials for much less than you 
can. If your company and other American textile companies are forced to raise 
employee wages, your prices will be even higher 1 '. People will buy the cheaper 
foreign products. The entire textile industry in America could die. 
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Safety and health : The union people are making many other misleading 
statements to your employees. They say that you are violating government 
health regulations. They talk about employees who get hurt on the job. You 
feel that you are doing everything you can about the problem of dust in the 
air which workers breathe. The textile industry is relatively safe. (It is ranked 
//4 of *1 for industrial safety.) Of course, people can get hurt by machines if 
they work with them every day, even if you follow safety codes and the 
machines are running smoothly. You try to supervise and train your workers. 
You want your workers to be healthy. They cannot work well if they are sick. 
Company goals : True Weave likes a direct relationship between its managers 
and workers. It does not want to negotiate through a union. How can you 
convince your employees not to join? 
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FACT SHEET #3: THE UNION ORGANIZERS 
Union goals : You work for the Textile Workers Union. You have just arrived in 
the small Southern town of Brownshill, South Carolina. This is your tenth trip 

in one year to the True Weave textile plant here. Last year you were involved 

* 

in a successful union organizing drive in another True Weave plant. That was 
the first time that the majority of workers in one of this company's plants had 
voted in favor of joining a union. But that one union victory will not mean so 
much if you cannot get the workers in other True Weave plants to join also. 
For example, if the workers in the unionized plant go ..on strike for higher 
wages, True Weave can wait out the strike, close down that £lant, and move * 
the work to one of its 79 other factories. 

Unsafe, unhealthy conditions; You believe that the workers in the True* 1 Weave 
Textile plants are being mistreated. The union coul^ protect their rights and 
interests. The dust level in those plants is twelve times higher than allowed by 
government regulations. The workers call themselves "lint heads" because they 
are always covered with the stuff. True Weave has also violated safety 
standards. In just one year, there were thirty injuries in the Brownshill plant. 
The workers are not adequately trained to use the dangerous machinery. The 
AFL-CIO, the labor union federation to which your union belongs, has called 
the True Weave Company the "number one labor outlaw" in the country. The 
company has been found guilty of more National Labor Relations Act violations 
than any other company in U. S. history. For example, they hire minority 
workers but often pay them less than they pay other workers. This is against 
the law. 

Low wages ; Three-fourths of the U. S. textile industry has moved to the South 
to take advantage of the cheap labor there. True Weave only pays its' workers 
an average of $3.50 per hour (steel workers get $9.00 to $12.00 per hour). The 
workers can barely support their families on such low wages. But they feel 
they must accept this or nothing, because True Weave is the only big employer 
in town. The .Union could help these people. The individual worker cannot stand 
up to a big corporation. So these people must join together with others and 
organize unions. The Union is powerful enough to make gains with the company. 
r 1 The True Weave Company will have to listen to the demands of an entire union. 
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Outsiders : The big proble is that -the company 4 s fighting your efforts to 
unionize its workers. Also, the workers themselves do not really trust you. 
They do not like people from Northern cities telling them what to do. They do 
not want to lose their identity by joining a large, impersonal organization. 
Once, in fact, several townspeople helped the True Weave Company to wire-tap 
the motel room of another union organizer. Sometimes you feel like the whole 
\ , community is anti-union. 
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FACT SHEET NLRB OFFICIALS 
You are a member of the Natiom'1 Labor Relations Board (NLRB). It was 
created by the terms of the Wagner Act of 1935 and ' is an independent 
government agency. The board oversees labor- management relations in business 
and- industry. Sometimes this involves investigating charges of unfair labor 
practices brought by unions against companies. These are actions used by an 
employer to prevent unions from representing the workers in a plant or factory. 
Laws about unfair labor practices were created because the employer has a 
natural advantage over the union. The employer tan hire and fire people and 
make their work extremely unpleasant. ' , ' - « 

Representation election ; Another duty of the NLRB is to supervise secret-ballot 
elections called representation elections, , in which employees vote to determine 
whether a union will represent them in collective •'bargaining with their 
employers. This is A$he reason you have come, to the True Weave textile plant ^ 
4n Brownshill, South Carolina. You will supervise an election to decide whether 
the Textile Workers Union should represent the workers in that plant. 
Fair labor • practices! The representation election is conducted much like a 
political election. Each eligible worker is given a secret ballot. There are 
usually voting booths set up so that* each worker can cast his or her ballot in 
privacy. No advertising by either the union or the employer is allowed near the 
' polling place. The NLRB has made rules to try to equalize the roles of the 
employer and the union. Employees can express their views, but cannot use 
threat or coercion. / 

Election Procedure ; 

1. Set up desks or tables to serve as booths fdV the election. A voting booth 
is usually a small, enclosed compartment in which a voter can cast a ballot 
in privacy, but a desk separated from all the others will offer some privacy. 

2. Each worker will be given a chance to go to one of the voting booths to 
cast a ballot. Give workers a ballot as they go into the voting area. When 
they have voted, put their ballots in a box and check off their rfames from 
their list. Only one vote per worker. Management does not vote. 

3. Count the vote and announce the results to the class. 
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DISPUTES IN THE WORKPLACE: MANAGEMENT VS. LABOR 

As an employee, what should you do if you feel your workload is unfair, 
your pay too low, or the job threatens ycur health? As an employer, what 
should you do when your employees are often absent, unmotivated, and doing 
poor work? These are examples of issues that cause management (the employer) 
and labor (the employees) to clash. In this unit we will examine disputes where 
there is a labor union representing employees. 
k . Unlike most employees, union members work under a written contract that 
can be enforced in a court of law if either management or the union fails to 
live up to the terms of the agreement. This contract covers such issues as 
wages and working conditions. It sets forth a procedure for resolving conflicts. 
It places limits on both the workers and the managers of the company. 

Collective bargaining is the process by which the contract is made. 
Representatives of management and representatives of the union sit down 
together and work out the terms of agreement. If an agreement cannot be 
reached, the workers may vote in favor of a strike — stopping production until 
an agreement is hammered out. The employer might close the plan}', depriving, 
workers of their income temporarily or permanently. But the vast majority of 
the 500,000 labor contracts in force today were settled without a strike, 
through the hard work of both labor and management. 

In 1981, strikes affected 1.2* of the U. 5. workforce. There were 2,568 
strikes, involvir^ a total of one million workers. Most of these strikes lasted 
more than fifteen days. A total of 2^,730,000 days of work were lost, due to 
strikes (computed from the number of ^workers out on strike and the length of 
each of those strikes). 

You may have already had contact with labor disputes. Perhaps you were 
unable to take a bus or plane because of a strike. You or someone in your 
family may be a union member. You may choose a future career as a labor 
lawyer, arbitrator, union official, or a manager of industrial relations. Tfce 
materials in this unit will help you better understand the relationship — past, 

present, and future — of management and organized labor. 

t 
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The unit includes the following activities: 

1. ACTIVITY: Strikes and the Public interest 

2. READING: Collective Bargaining and Grievance Procedures 

3. READING: Labor and Management: Yesterday 

». SIMULATION: A Labor Dispute at True Weave Textiles 

5. READING: Unions Today 

6. READING REVIEW: Questions to Answer 

7. READING: The Automobile Industry: Present and Future 
S. READING REVIEW: Questions to Answer 

?. VOCABULARY WORKSHEET 



t - 
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STRIKES AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

One of the most visible and publicized acts of labor unions is the strike; 
When a group of workers goes on strike, they stop all product ion. This puts 
pressure on their employers to^ listen to the workers' demands. Workers most 
often strike over economic interests, such as higher wages. 

The consequences of a strike often affect the public. What personal 
experiences have you had with striking workers? Make a list of strikes "that 
you know about. Do you know t\\e reasons why these workers decided to to go 
on strike? 



Examples of Strikes 


Issues 


Union 


1, Farm workers 


HiRher Pay 


* 

Teamsters 


2, 






3, 




\ % — ■ — 



WHAT DO YOU THINK? " * 

Should it be against the law for some workers to Strike? Below you will find a 
list of pccupations. In the space besTete each occupation, put a (+) if you think 
these workers should be allowed to stril^^W if you do not think that they 
should be allowed to strike, or a (?) if you are unsure. 



( ) actors 

( ) fire fighters 

( ) police officers <* 

( ) garbage collectors 

( ) bus drivers 

( ) workers in an auto factory 



( ) doctors 

( ) baseball players 

( ) soldiers 

( ) school teachers 

( ) air traffic controllers 

( ) high school stude as 



DISCISSION QUESTIONS 

1. What factors influenced your decisions? Did you consider your own 
inconvenience? What about the welfare of the worker? 

2. What could ■ happen to employees if they were not allowed strike? Can 
you think of other ways in which workers can achieve their goals? 

3. What might be the impact of strikes on employers? Employees? Consumers? 
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UNIONS: COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES . 

* 

Union members beiieve that workers should have some voice indecisions 
that Affect them. Thus when unions represent a -group of worths, they claim 
to act as the collective voice of these workers when talking to management. 
The process the unions use to negotiate with employers &n behalf of workers is 
called collective bargaining . 

If the workers in a .factory 0 r company vote in favpr of being represented 
by a particular union, the union begins to bargain with employers over the 
points to be included in a contract . This contract will set up rules that govern 
worker-management relations. Each side must compromise a bit to reach an 
agreement on the tontract. When an agreement is finally reached, the^ union 
representatives take the contract back to the members who havfe a chance to 
vote *on it. I* the member are not satisfie bargaining process continues; 

If no agreement can be reached, the workt .ght decide to strike, putting 
economic pressure on their employer. There are about 150,000 contracts now in 
force in the United States. The vast majority of these were settled without a 
strike. ' / 

An important part of most union contracts is the grievance procedure . This 
is/ a step-by-step process workers can follow If they feel that the employer has 
ione something that the contract prohibits. .Usually, if a worker has a 
complaint* he or she will discuss it with the supervisor. If the employee is not 
satisfied with" the supervisors decisions, he or she can* use the grievance 
procedure. The first step in that process is usually to file^ a formal written 
complaint with the shop steward . The'shop steward is a fellow worker who has 
been elected to this position bylhe other union members. Vfter'the complaint 
is submitted, the union takes oyer processing the case for the ^employee. 

There are usually several steps to the grievance process, depending on the 
size of the company. At each step, there is a union representative w t ho 
discusses thej issue with- management. The shop steward will take the written 
complaint to the foreman. If the union does hot feel the foreman has settled it 
well, the chief steward will take it up with the Industrial Relations Manager. 
At this point, if the complaint is still unsettled, tlje union must decide 
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it the caise is worth submitting to binding arbitraiiori This would mean that the 
employee's comVtair^ is brought to an impartial outsider, the arbitrator who 
listens to "Both sieves ^apd makes the final decision, Th| process is called 
•'binding" because both the union and management/a^ree ' fhfcad of time to go 
>nc with t 



along with the arbitrator's decision. Under contract rules, the compapy cannot 
stop the union from calling for birfding arbitration, but they can work out a 
compromi^ %r settlement beforp th* -iVbitration p^ess^ begins. If the ^union , 

« . l • " i ^ I l _ • _ ^ a. I. a U a *....UU.^.< Lk'i^i^af ir^g thou vAi 11 \ 

\ 



does not* think the complaint is worth the trouble >of arbitrating, they tfilP 
compromise, whether or not the employee want^ t< 
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LABOR AND MANAGEMENT: YESTERDAY , 

There is often a conflict of interests between an employer and the 
company's workers.' Today, most of these conflicts are settled peacefuily. 
Unions representing the interests of workers engage in collective bargaining 
with employers. Each side eventually "gives in" a little and a compromise is 
worked out. 

'But the relationship between the workers and management was not always 
so peaceful. When American workers first began to form organized groups to 
gain bat-gaining strength, violent clashes occurred. In the late 180Q ! s, the plight 

of the working man, woman, and child was very different from today. Most ot 

i 

the problems were caused by the extreme changes brought on by the Industrial 
Revolution. ^ 

^ Labor and . capital were the two major ingredients of the Industrial 
Revolutions B0V1 were vital to, the plants, mills, and factories that quickly 
sprang up at the end of the last century, and they are stijl vital today, put 
the two sometimes came into strong conflict. 

What do these two terms mean? Labor refers to the workforce. The 
Industrial Revolution came about when people began to think up newer, faster, 
and cheaper methods of producing the goods the country would need* They 
invented machines that could "mass produce 11 items that would take a long time 
to make by. hand. So laborers were hired to run the machines. It topk less skill 
/ for someone to run a machine that made shoes than to make the shoes by. 
hand. People could now be trained in a few hours. Capital refers to money, 
property, tools, machines, and factories. Actually, any item created to help 
produce other' goods ind services in the future is considered capital. A hammer ¥ 
and saw are capital goods, used for making furniture)' the carpenter provides 
thejabor. Both capital and labor are costs of production to the employer. 

As technology^a3>tanced and new machines were invented, more money was 
spent by manufacturers acquiring capital equipment. Because it was faster and 
cheaper to^ make things by these new industrial methods, manufacturers could 
sell * these items for less. More people could buy things that used to be 

■» 
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considered "luxury items/ 1 This seemed good to the average person. As new 
factories and mills sprang up, more and more laborers were needed to run the 
equipment. Young people began to leave the family farms for the city. More 
and more immigrants were moving to* America. They did not have enough money 
to buy their own land so they moved to the already crowded factory towns 
where unskilled workers were needed. Pay was low, hours were long, and 
working conditions were often unsafe in the factories. 

It was under these new conditions that the workers began to organize 
unions. One person alone had no effect, but when workers got together and 
made their demands with one voice, they were heard. Small craft unions had 
been around since the early 1800's. These were groups of skilled craftsmen who 
joined together to protect their economic interests. The first successful 
nationwide union was the Knights pf Labor founded in 1871. 

For many reasons, however, the Knights of'Xabor disintegrated by 1390. Its 
reputation was hurt by the Haymarket Riot in May 1886, in which a bomb was 
thrown at police during a strike in Chicago where workers were fighting for an 
eight-hour work day. The Khights of Labor were not directly blamed for the 
riot, but there was an anti-labor attitude in the country for a long time 
afterwards. Many of the skilled workers at the time did not want to be in the 
same union as unskilled workers. They felt that their skills were valuable and 
that they could influence employers better on their own. 

In 1886, the American Federation of Labor (AFL) was founded. This was a . 
national federation of craft unions. Unlike the Knights of Labor who wanted to 
reform the industrial society, the AFL restricted its interest to improving the 
wages and working conditions of its members. Samuel Gompers, a British 
immigrant and cigar maker, was president of the AFL from its beginnings until 
his death in 192*. He once said, "The employers have simply cut wages 
whenever they thought it convenient. They looked upon their employees «as a 
part of the machinery . . . 

By 191*, three-fourths of all workers in unions were part of the AFL, but 
most of the AFL's members were skilled workers. The actual federation was 
made up of national unions of each craft which were, irr turn, broken down 
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into local unions* There was a separate national union for each trade or craft: 
plumbers, bricklayers, electrical workers, garment workers, and many others. 

During the Great Depression of the 1930s, a new labor organization was 
formed. This was the CIO — the Congress of Industrial Organizations, This 
group set out to organize the unskilled workers in the big new auto factories 
and steel mills. The CIO's tactics included several strikes involving thousands 
of workers. Eventually, the two big federations merged into the AFL-CIO. By 
resolving their differences and working together, they were more powerful and 
able to influence both business and government. 
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THE TRUE WEAVE SIMULATION 

A Labor Dispute at the True Weave Textile Plant 

How does a plant or factory unionize? Normally, the process begins in one 
of two ways. Workers can contact a union to ask it to help them organize or 
the union itself may decide to try to organize employees in a particular 
wdrkplace. The Wagner Act of 1935 gave employees the right to decide 
whether or not they want a particular union to bargain for them. The National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) supervises these elections. 

In this activity, ^you will participate in a union representation election. 
Your class will become a textile factory in a small southern town. The textile 
factory makes fabrics from fiber and yarn. It is full of , noisy machines and 
cotton lint is everywhere. All of you will be involved in this controversy: 
Should the workers in the True Weave Textile Plant vote in "favor of joining 
the Textile Workers Union? The class will be divided into workers, plant 
managers, union organizers, and NLRB officials. 30% of the workers in this 
factory have signed a statement saying that; they would like an election to ^be 
held. Before an election is Hield, the union must.fifrst demonstrate that the 
workers are interested. The rule is that if 30* of the workers show an interest 
by turning in authorization cards or signing a petition, an election is held. It is 
now time for the election to decide if the workers want a union. 

You will be given a chance to read a fact sheet describing the situation 
at the True Weave factory. The union people and the managers tfill then have 
time to discuss how to present their viewpoints to the workers before the 
election is held. NLRB officials will conduct the election to determine whether 
or not a majority of workers want the union to represent them. 



I want the Textile Union to represent 
me in bargaining with management. 
□ YES □ NO 
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UNIONS TODAY 

About one-fourth of the American workforce belongs to labor unions. The 
Teamsters has almost two million members. The United Auto Workers (UAw) has 
1,800,000 members. These big unions have great political and economic power. 
They can use members' dues to support political candidates that favor labor. 
They pay strike benefits to help the families of union members who are 
temporarily out of work due to a strike. Pension funds worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars are used to buy stocks and bonds, supporting workers' 
retirement programs. 

Because of the power of big business and big unions, and some of the 
abuses of that power, government stepped in to set up rules of conduct 
between business and labor. Management is not allowed to interfere with 
employees interested in joining a union. Once workers have voted to join a 
union, management is required to bargain in good faith to create a union 
contract governing wages and working conditions. Unions are prevented from 
setting up a "closed shop" which requires the hiring of union members only. 

The National Labor Relations Act of 1935 (or Wagner Act) created a 
government agency, the NLRB, National Labor Relations Board. The NLRB 
consists of five members who are appointed by the President of the U. S. They 
investigate violations of labor laws and oversee elections^ when employees vote 
for or against unionization. 

In the "True Weave Textile" simulation, we saw a group of factory workers 
involved in an election to decide if they wanted a union to represent them. 
Strong factors encouraging unionization are low pay and bad working conditions. 
Some companies work to keep unions out by providing better benefits than a 
union would be able to get for the employees. 

Factory workers are not the only union members. A growing number of 
white collar workers and professional groups are also joining unions—clerks, 
musicians, actors, teachers, postal workers, government workers. The following 
newspaper story tells of a new group of workers who have joined the Teamsters. . 
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"Mickey Mouse Will Wear the Union Label" from the August 20, 1982 
edition of the Los Angeles Times has been removed due to copyright 
restrictions . 
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READING REVIEW 



To check your understanding of the reading, answer the following questions. 

1. What is collective bargaining? 

2. Trace the steps in the grievance procedure. 

3. What do employees who are not unionized do about grievances? 
What are the costs of production for a business? 

5. Why do workers join unions? 

6. What are some examples of ways in which laws affect labor-management 
relations? 

7. Why did the Disney World employees join the Teamsters Union? 



s. 



What is a representation election? 
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THE-* AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY: PRESENT AND FUTURE 

ROBOTICS 

Chrysler Motor Company has a new line of car models called K-cars: the 
Dodge Aries and the Plymouth Reliant. If you ever ride m one of these cars, 
you might be interested to know that 98% of the 3,000 spot welds on those 
cars are made Jay robots! But before you get the idea that this makes 
Chrysler's cars unusual, you should know that the General Motors Company is 
developing robots that will be able to select parts from a bin and examine 
them for defects. These robots are doing jobs that human workers used to do. 
Some "experts" say that up to 75* of all factory workers could someday be 
replaced by robots. 

The Company's Point of View 

The automobile companies are beginning to use robots in the effort to 
make old factories more productive. Old plants have been rebuilt with hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of new equipment. Chrysler spent* $100 million to 
re-equip a 73-year old plant. The company claims that this will increase 
productivity by i7%. 

One robot welder can cost $60,000 but it costs only about $6.00 per hour 
to operate. An average assembly-line worker doing the same job would cost the 
company $17.00 per hour in wages and benefits. These robots can be 
programmed by a computer. Their hooklike hands' can lift the heavy steel parts 
and welding torches more easily than human workers can. 

A small company called Unimation has been building and developing robots 
for more than twenty years. Unimation's founder and president is Mr. Joseph 
Engleberger. His company had already sold over 3,000 robots. Mr. Engleberger 
says that robots will not only increase productivity and efficiency, but they 
will replace workers in hot, hazardous, or extremely boring jobs. They will, he 
says, create new jobs for people that are more interesting. For example, a 
person could become "boss" to five or six robots. There might even be new 
industries for people to work in, like renting household robots as maids. 
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The Worker's Point of View 

Harley Shaiken is^an expert on advanced technology who has advised the 
United Auto Workers union. He says that the robot industry might grow 25% in 
the next 10 years. If this came ^true^ 17,000 robots would be produced each 
y^ar by the year 1990. In addition to these new robots, old robots would still 
H>e working. At that rate, he says, there might be 32,000 robots in the auto 
•ndustry by 1990. And robots do not get tired, so they could work many shifts. 
That means that robots could replace 10^,000 workers. Mr. Shaiken says that 
there will be no way to put all these displaced workers into new jobs. ' 

The working environment could be hurt, too. People could be surrounded by 
robot workers ;>n the assembly line. There would be nobody to talk to. And the 
robots will take away many jobs and hurt the quality of their worklife. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. If you owned a company and you learned that robots could do the work of 
four individuals at half the cost, would you consider purchasing some? 
What would be the advantages to you? the disadvantages? 

2. How would you feel about working next to robots if you were a worker? 

3. Do you think labor unions should work against the use of robots in industry? 

******************************* 

WORKER TEAMS 

Robots are efficient but they do Jitti* to improve the working environment. 
If you were an industrial employer, you might .want to think of ways to keep 
ypur workers interested in their jobs. Even if you use the most advanced 
machinery available, you will still* need people to work the e^Wnment. 
Improving the morale of your employees ma^ give them the incentive to* work 
harder and to contribute more to the business. But you must also keep in mind 
that* new work programs can cost a great deal of money. So you probably will 
not continue a new program unless it also benefits the business economically. 

Some companies have been experimenting with new "work structure* 11 in 
plants and factories. This means that they have changed the process by which 
the work is done. An interesting example is the use of worker teams in the 
auto industry. - m 
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Volvo's Kalmar System 

Volvo, a Swedish automobile company, opened a new pjant in Kalmar, 
Sweden in 1974. This plant was designed to >vork on an entirely new system. 
Instead of the traditional assembly line, the cars move along through the plant 
on little computer-controlled trolleys. The battery-powered trolleys follow 
electronic commands that come from magnetic tapes set into the concrete 
floors. The employees work together in teams. In a regular assembly-line, 
workers would stand in one place all day and do one specialized chore, such as 
putting in right front headlights. In the Kalmar plant, there are 25 teams of 
workers with 15 to 25 people per team. Each team handles a general area, like 
electric wiring or fitting upholstery. They must still work quickly, but they can 
vary their pace. One morning a team of workers was found relaxing and 
listening to the radio. One worker explained, "We hurried it up for a while so 
we could take a few minutes off and hear the news." On a regular assembly 
line, the workers must work at the pace set by the conveyor belt that moves 
the equipment. There is no flexibility. 

Volvo decided to try out this new system because the traditional assembly 
line methods* were not working well.. Employees were absent quite often and 
many peQple quit after working only a few months. Absenteeism at some 
traditional Volvo plants is now up to 20%) at Kalmar, it is only about li%. The 
new team system is working. The Kalmar plant cost Volvo $25 million. That is 
only 10% more than a conventional plant of its size would cost. Volvo says 
that it adds up to only $7.74 more per auto than its other plants^ and there 
are fewer flaws to correct after the final inspection. 

Volvo's earnings went up from $117 million in 1975 to $136 million in 1976. 
But what is profitable for one company might not work for others. Volvo 
produces fewer and more expensive cars than many companies. George Morris, 
Vice President for Industrial Relations at the General Motors Corporation, calls 
Kalmar "attractive" but a "waste of space." He observed that Kalmar produces 
only 15 autos per hour while U.S. plants often turn out <*0 to 60 cars per hour. 

Worker's Opinion • 

What do .the workers think about the Kalnjar system? Most seem to enjoy 
the system, but some workers do not like the responsibility placed on the team. 
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A few have left to return to more routine jobs. Some workers have emerged as 
natural leaders. A few years ago, six U.5. auto workers* went to Kalmar to Jry 
the system for a while. Five of them said they did not like it. This flexible 
approach required constant thought and attention, they said. On a normal 
assembly line, the tasks become so automatic that a worker can daydream. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

1. If you were an automobile compa^ president, would you consider a team 
system like the Kalmar? x 

2. Can you think, of ways to increase the productivity of American automobile 
• plants? 

3. If you were an^auto worker, do y^ou think you would prefer tjie traditional 
assembly line or the flexible team system at the -Kalmar plant. Why? 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

Magnet trolleys are a Swedish innovation, but American industries are also 
trying out new ways to make jobs more interesting and labor more productive. 
Many of these methods involve giving the employee a sense of identity and 
importance, a stake in the running of the company* Methods of doing this range 
from letting workers 1 teams supervise themselves to allowing employees a share 
in the profits of the company* If they work harder, the company makes a 
bigger profit. This may show up in higher wages. Or sometimes, employees 
actually buy stock in the company, giving them a small part of the ownership 
of that corporation. Many of these ideas involve "democracy' in the workplace. 11 
This means giving workers a chance to participate in the decision-making 
process. 

One leader of the United Auto Workers agreed that a worker might be 
interested in more than his/her wages. "While his rate of pay may dominate his 
relationship to his job, he can be responsive to the opportunity, for playing an 
innovative, creative, and imaginative role ^ the production process. "* 

# Richard E. Walton, "Work Innovation in the United States," Harvard 
Business Review, July-August 1979, p. 95. 
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In the early 1970's, the General Motors Company decided to try new 
methods in its plant at Tarrytown, New York. The plant had a terrible record 
of conflicts between the workers and the management. They decided to involve 
the workers in the process of re-designing the plant. Rather than hide the 
plans from workers, they were asked to give their opinions and offer an^ new 
ideas they may have. The management figured that the workers would know a 
great deal about the plant's operations, and they were right. Many of the 
workers 1 ideas were adopted and implemented. 

In this case, the union and the company worked together. As the -union's 
president said: 

"We, as a union, knew that our primary job was to protect the 
worker and improve his economic life/ But times had changed, 
and we began to realize we had a broader obligation which 
was to help workers \become more involved in decisions 
affecting their jobs, to\get their ideas, and to help them' 
improve the whole quality of life at work beyond the 
paycheck.',;* \ 

The Japanese Auto Industry . 

In a recent survey,* more than 30% of Detroit's auto engineers thought 
that Japanese cars were better built than American cars.** They said this was 
because of the high quality of labor that goes into the autos and the fact that 
Japanese workers feel a strong attachment to their jobs. 

Why do Japanese workers feel dedicated to their jobs ancl their 
employers^ One major reason is that workers in the major Japanese industries 
are giyen lifetime employment. This means that even if people start buying 
fewer cars, forcing the big auto firms to reduce the number of 'cars they 
produce, they will not fire any autoworkers. How can a company-afford to keep 
workers on the payroll when their jobs are no longer needed? One important 
reason is that Japanese workers are often moved to other jobs within a 

# Robert H. Guest, "Quality of Work Life — Learning from Tarrytown," 
Harvard ^ Business Review, July-August 1979. 

##l, An Industrial Nirvana, 1 ^ Time Magazine . September 8, 1980^ p. 53. 
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corporation. A large corporation or business group may own many different 
companies. The same people who own an automobile company may also^own a 
textile company and ~a~Tumber mill. This" Is 'called " " ^ersIfi^l1^ ~So~ "if"- a- 
company does not need as many auto workers they can transfer these extra 
workers to jobs in the other companies owned by the same corporation. This 
'way the workers remain on the payroll. So an auto worker may temporarily be 
sent to work in a construction company. 

The Japanese brought some of their labor practices to America recently. In 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Kawasaki has an assembly plant turning out motorcycles. 
When demand for motorcycles decreased due to the 1981-82 recession, Kawasaki 
did not lay off workers. Instead the company loaned 10 employees to the city 
of Lincoln to work on the city parks, restore the city hall, and other civic 
projects. The company paid them ftfll salaries while they worked on these 
government projects. Japanese -companies use other methods to ensure that 
there will be jobs for their employees. One method is to retire workers when 
they reach the age of 55. Everyone over that age is automatically removed 
from the permanent workforce. Most American workers would not be willing to 
retire at such an e^rly age. Also, Japanese \unioQs often agree to allow 
companies to reduce workers' wages if the company experiences financial 
troubles. A few years ago, Japanese union officials agreed to allow New Japan 
Steel to reduce employee wages by 10%. Mr/ Ogawa, the company's general 
manager of personnel development said,. "In Japan we try to suppress the wages 
of the entire workforce before anyone is laid off."* 

This job security is one reason that workers feel a strong attachment to 
their jobs. But there are >also cultural reasons for this. The Japanese people 
place a high value on belonging to groups. An individual gains status if he/she 
belongs to an organization that is highly respected. So Japanese workers work 
hard to improve their company's reputation. Japanese workers receive a bonus 

twice a year. The si2e of the bonus depends on how much profit the company 

. 1 r 

John F. Lawrence^ Sam Jameson, "Japan's Lifetime Jobs* No Layoffs, Just 
Transfers," Los Anaeles Times, October 26,^1980, Part Vh-P. 2. f 
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makes. If the company loses money, the executives take a cut in pay along 
with the workers. Japanese workers have unions, but they try to work in 
harmony with the management. The last strike at Toyota was in 1933.. It ended 
when the company's \ entire fc>oard of directors resigned as an apology to the 
workers. All employees in Japanese^ companies are viewed as equally important. 
Every morning they do 5 to 10 minutes of exercise together. Workers and^ 
managers both have quality control boards. Small groups of employees meet on 
their own time to analyze the quality of their work and figure out ways to 
improve it. , < 



READING REVIEW 

To check your understanding of the reading, answer the following questions. 

1. Name several American companies in the automobile industry. 

2. Why do companies think that robots will increase productivity? 

3. What is the difference between working on an assembly line and working in 
a team of 25 as in the Kaimar system? 

4. What is industrial democracy? 

5. What do Japanese companies do in order^t^nake workers feel dedicated to 
their jobs? * 



srvta^nake worl 

T « 



\ 
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VOCABULARY WORKSHEET 

A. Grievance Procedure — Explain how each of these people fits into the 
grievance procedure: 

* 

Shop Steward Foreman 

Industrial Relations Manager Chief Steward 

c 

Arbitrator Employee filing grievance 



B. Vocabulary — Write the correct % word next to its definition. 

CRAFT UNIONS . REPRESENTATION ELECTION 

INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION V COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
TEXTILES -CAPITAL 

STRIKE ' • 4 NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 



1* process unions use in negotiating with employers 
or? behalf of workers 

2. anything used to .produce consumer goods 

3. organization of skilled workers 
<k machines replace hand labor 

5. decides cases of unfair labor practices 

6. fiber or yarn used for weaving fabric 

7. determines if employees will be represented by a 
union 

8. work stoppage by employees 
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